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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 
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Housekeepers'  Chat 


Tuesday,  November  12,  1929. 


not  for  publication 


Subject:     "Curtains  and  Covers."    Information  from  Ruth  O'Brien,  Chief, 
Division  of  Textiles  and  Clothing,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  13.  S.  D.  A. 

Bulletin  available'     "Curtain?  for  the  Home."    May  be  purchased  by  sending 
ten  cents  to  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


I  am  helping  my  Next-Door  Neighbor  hem  curtains  this  week.     She  in- 
sists that  \'r?-  have  already  hemmed,  nine  or  ten  miles  of  fabric. 

I  wouldn't  say  it's  quite  that  much  —  but  still  and  all  —  if  you 
have  ever  hemmed  new  curtains,  for  every  room  in  a  g~>od-sized  house,  you 
know  what  a  job  it  is.     I  don't  believe  there's  any  other  single  item  of 
house  furnishing  that  requires  so  much  material;  certainly  there  is  no  other 
as  important;    in  making  or  marring  the  appearance  of  the  home. 

Perhaps  a  little  information  about  curtains  and  covers  would  be 
appropriate  today,  for  this  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  home  is  likely  to  need 
all  kinds  of  new  draperies,  not  to  mention  bed  coverlets,  table  runners, 
dresser  scarfs,  and  so  forth.     It's  quite  a  problem,  to  choose  just  the  right 
fabric  for  each  place,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  within  a  reasonable  budget. 
It  is  particularly  difficult  these  days,  when  the  counters  are  full  of  so  many 
new  and  interesting  materials. 

Let's  consider  curtains  first.     Curtains  cost  so  much  —  it's  important 
to  get  material  that  will  wear  a  long  time.     They  should  be  not  only  durable, 
but  also  cleanable,,     First  of  all,   their  colors  should  be  fast  to  light. 
This  is  a  hard  characteristic  to  test.     The  best  we  can  do  is  to  accept  a 
material  guaranteed  by  label  to  be  light-fart. 

If  you  have  leaked  at  curtain  materials  this  fall,  you  have  probably 
seen  great  quantities  of  rayon.     The  first  rayon  on  the  market  was  a  brittle 
fabric,  which  fell  to  pieces  after  a  few  months'  exposure  to  light.  However, 
remarkable  improvements  have  been  made  in  rayon,  and  enormous  sums  are  being 
spent,  to  make  rayon  a  better  fabric. 

In  general,  what  we  know  as  rayon  starts  out  as  wood  or  cotton  linters. 
These  fibers  are  chemically  dissolved  and  then  hardened  into  the  fabric  we  call 
rayon —  but  I  shall  not  go  into  the  manufacture  of  rayon  this  morning. 
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When  you  buy  your  curtain  material,  test  the  washable  fabrics  for 
their  reaction  to  laundering,  and  find  out  whether  the  others  can  be  dry- 
cleaned.    You  don't  want  to  buy  a  lot  of  material  which  will  fade  the  first 
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"time  it  is  washed,   or  dry-cleaned  —  not  if  you  are  an  economical  housewife. 
It  is  very  easy  to  wash  a  sample  of  the  supposedly  washable  material  in  a 
little  neutral  soap  solution,  and  note  whether  the  colors  fade,   or  the  glossy 
finish  disappears.     There  are  many  permanently  finished  chintzes,  organdies, 
and  similar  fabrics;     There  are  also  many  others  which  do  not  have  a  permanent 
finish,  and  you  know  how  discouraging  it  is  to  wash  your  curtains  and  dis- 
cover that  the  lovely  gloss,  or  fresh  crisp  finish  is  gone  forever.    Test  a 
sample  of  the  material  "before  yu  "but  it —  and  you  won't  be  disappointed. 

It  is  also  well  not  to  depend  too  much  upon  the  skill  of  the  dry 
cleaner.     An  experienced  cleaner  can  produce  remarkable  results,  but  he 
cannot  perform  miracles.     When  textiles  are  sent  to  dry-cleaning  plants,  they 
are  carefully  washed  in  gasoline,   or  some  other  high-boiling  liquid.  These 
are  the  only  suitable  solvents  inexpensive  enough  to  use  for  this  purpose, 
and  this  is  the  only  method  known  of  cleaning  fabrics  on  a  large  scale 
without  using  water. 

Perhs-i-s  you  have  sent  material  to  the  dry-cleaner's,  only  to  have  it 
come  back  "'lap  and  lifeless.'1    'tfany  of  the  novelty  materials  now  on  the 
market  are  stiffened  or  dressed  with  mixtures  that  are  completely  removed 
by  the  gasoline  treatment. 

You  can  save  yourself  disappointment  and  expense  by  washing  a  sample 
of  the  goods  in  a  small  quantity  of  gasoline,  and  then  examining  it  carefully 
before  deciding  to  buy  the  piece.     There  are  more  ways  than  one  to  save 
money ,  nowaday ,3 , 

In  choosing  between  fabrics  of  different  constructions,  remember  that 
a  firmly  woven  fabric,  wish  firmly  twisted  yarns,  will  always  be  a  better 
purchase,  from  the  standpoint  of  resistance  to  wear  and  cleaning,  than  one 
so  loosely  constructed  that  it  pulls  out  of  shape  easily.     The  fibers  in  such 
materials  become  separated  from  the  yarns,   the  fabric  is  soon  threadbare,  and, 
sighs  the  housewife,  "I  've  got  to  buy  new  curtains  again;  these  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  house." 


Would  you  like  some  advice  about  bedspreads,  while  we're  textile- 
minded? 

From  the  standpoint  of  durability,  perhaps  no  article  presents  more 
difficulties  than  do  bed  coverlets.     The  homespun  coverlets  of  former  days 
wore  for  generations,  but  as  for  the  modern  imitations  —  theirs  is  a  different 
story.    Many  of  the  modern  imitations  are  made  of  such  loosely  spun  yarn  that 
they  soon  pull  apart,  and  in  the  process  distribute  a  great  amount  of  lint. 

The  coverlets  decorated  with  tufts  of  yarn,  knotted  into  the  fabric, 
are  sometimes  very  attractive,  but  they  are  not  satisfactory  unless  the 
tufts  are  so  firmly  tied  that  they  do  not  pull  out.     These  also  shed  lint  badly. 

Have  you  seen  the  English  and  Indian  prints,  made  into  bedspreads? 
When  printed  with  fast  colors,   these  wear  excellently.     They  are  also  artistic. 
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Their  small  all-over  designs  help  "break  the  large  expanse  of  surface  which 
makes  a  "bed  covering  such  a  problem,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

There  are  many  "brocaded  fabrics,  of  various  kinds,  made  into  cover- 
lets nowadays.     A  brocade  makes  use  of  the  "satin  weave,"  in  which  yarns  are 
thrown  to  the  surface,  and  carried  across  a  number  of  warp  yarns  to  form  a 
figure.    Damask  is  also  made  in  this  way.     The  effects  are  beautiful,  and 
well-made  brocades  are  very  durable.    However,  in  the  cheaper  fabrics,  you 
will  notice  that  some  of  the  yarns  —  those  called  the  "floating"  yarns  — 
are  often  too  long,  and  are  not  securely  fastened  down.     These  get  broken 
easily.     They  cau??  weak  places  in  the  fabric,  and  make  it  rough  and  ugly 
before  it  is  worn  out.     In  choosing  brocades  —  for  that  matter,  in 
choosing  all  fabrics — it  is  well  to  pull  a  piece  between  the  hands,  and 
notice  whether  there  is  excessive  slipping  of  the  yarns. 

Another  thing — be  sure  to  examine  the  edges  of  coverlets  and  all 
ready-made  textile  articles.     Very  often  the  edges  are  not  well-made, 
especially  i.   they  have  been  finished  with  scallops.     Ragged  edges  are 
always  unsightly,  and  they  appear  on  household  articles  all  too  soon. 

There's  a  letter  here  I  should  answer  soon.     It  is  from  a  listener 
who  asks  advice  about  buying  blankets.  you  mind  if  I  wait  till  next 

week,  to  answer  that?    Before  I  discuss  blankets,  I  want  to  interview  Miss 
O'Brien,  in  the  Bureau  cf  Home  Economics.     She  gave  me  the  information  for 
the  talk  today,  and  I  happen  to  know  that  she  has  a  lot  of  good  advice 
about  blankets. 

Tomorrow:     "Suits  for  the  Small  Boy." 
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